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O not ask me to go to America, said 
)~ Mary Simpson to her husband, and 
will do any thing, dear James. This 
ery morning I will go and work in the 
elds, for I can get the squire’s dog to 
Watch our dear child, and you shall see 
aat I will do my part as well as you. 

James sighed as he consented, for he 
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THE YOUNG EMIGRANT. 


BY MRS. HOFLAND. 


knew that though Mary was willing to 
labour, she had not strength sufficient for 
that which was required in the fields, and 
that she had ability for superior employ- 
ment. Taking their little boy in his 
arms, he went forward with her to the 
fields, where they could both at this time 
secure an engagement, wondering as he 
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330 THE YOUNG EMIGRANT. 


went that since they were alike without 
any near connexion, she should continue 
to resist his wishes. His eldest brother 
had found in the back settlements of the 
United States a plentiful and comfortable 
subsistence for himself and a numerous 
family, whilst he toiled in vain to support 
himself, wife and child, as a laborer in 
Sussex, and he ardently desired to follow 
his brother’s example. 

Whilst Mary was exerting herself in 
the hay-field, casting many an anxious 
look after her husband or her son, sensi- 
ble of weariness yet determined to go on 
like the others, the squire’s lady and a 
friend took a turn in the field, and she 
heard the latter remark, ‘that it was a 
new thing to her to see women work out 
of doors, as they never did it in America.’ 

‘But I suppose,’ returned the lady, ‘ if 
they do not work as our poor women do, 
they have other evils to encounter which 
may be worse ?” 

‘T think not, for in this populous coun- 
try the poor work hard, yet are often too 
poorly fed, whereas in America food is 
cheap and labour dear; and though a 
poor man lives in a log house, and is dres- 
sed in a rough garment, as both are as 
good as his neighbors neither pride nor 
envy are excited.’ 

‘You have lived long enough there to 
like America it seems ; when you first 
went your letters were full of complaints 
and disgusts, | remember.’ 

‘Very true. I was then a young girl, 


spoiled by gay society, and ignorant of 
those principles and varieties which gov- 


ern and diversify all societies. | thought 
the men rude and the women uninform- 
ed, therefore held myself aloof and re- 
mained an alien when I ought to have 
been a neighbor ; but when by a sudden 
stroke of sorrow I became a widow with 
two helpless children, myself equally so, 
I learnt to know the true value of that 
kindness which may exist under a rough 
exterior—that wisdom which is beyond 
accomplishment; the most active benev- 
olence, even the most delicate attentions 
were accorded me, and my situation con- 
sidered, my affairs managed, my conven- 
ience cared for, as if every man were my 
brother, every woman my mother or sis- 
ter. Years have passed, sorrows subsi- 
ded. I am again in my own country 
and with my own kindred ; but never 
shall a day pass without both me and 
mine remembering and thanking my 
friends in America.’ 

Every word uttered by the lady in the 
warmth of her grateful feelings, thus cas- 
ually awakened, fell distinctly on the ear 
of Mary, and thence reached her heart. 
She blamed her foolish fear of the voy- 
age, and the distance ; began to think 
good people might be found every where, 


and to consider it very natural her hus- | 
band should wish to follow the example | 
of a brother he loved, and on whose as | 
surance he could depend. On returning | 
to the cottage at night, she admitted her | 


former error on this point, and from this 


time forward the only anxiety both her: 


self and husband had, was the power of 
saving money enough for so desirable an 
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end as that of joining their brother in 
America. 

Alas, the savings of the poor, when 
their income only offers the means of ex- 
jstence, can seldom answer, for prostra- 
ted strength, followed by sickness, is the 
inevitable consequence. The sufferings 
our young couple experienced in the pur- 
suit of their exertions to this end, delay- 
ed their attainment of it; for although 
the good brother assisted them with mo- 
ney, he advised them not to think of set- 


' ting out until they were well, saying that 





‘much rough work must be gone through 
in the beginning of their settling, and it 
would not do to be weakly.’ 

Under these circumstances it so hap- 
pened that little James was about nine 


' years old before they were able to em- 
bark; he arrived at Newyork however a 


: fine stout little fellow, full of observation 








. and intelligence, charmed with all he saw, 


and delighted to exchange the monotony 


| ofa sea life for the moving picture of the 
| Broadway, and the gay banks of the 
| Hudson. 


Much did he grieve, and his 
mother no less, when they took their de- 
parture from this city (by far the grandest 
they had seen) and pursued their distant 


j toute through many a league of forest 


and prairie, broad rivers, and tracts but 


) half inhabited or cultivated ; but at length 


they arrived at the spot indicated to them, 
which James observed ‘ looked like one 
vast garden, but by no means like the 


j ‘own he had expected to see.’ 


But here, in a newly-rising settlement 
near Lexington, was located the brother 
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so earnestly desired ; and they were re- 
ceived with a warmth of affection and a 
profusion of hospitality, calculated to 
soothe their toils and awaken their hopes. 
The room where the family were assem- 
bled was much larger than Mary had 
been accustomed to, and was certainly 
less neat ; but the air of abundance pre- 
sented by the rafters, on which hung dri- 
ed venison, hams and bacon, the bright 
utensils which glittered over the fireplace, 
the handsome matron who gave the kiss 
of welcome, and the large family of strong 
good-looking young people around her, 
imparted a sense of comfort, respectabil- 
ity, and even wealth, which rewarded her 
for the past, and cheered her for the fu- 
ture. 

Little James alone felt discontented, for 
his new-found cousins were all so much 
older than himself, that he was certain 
there was not one who would condescend 
to be his companion, and their manners 
were so uncouth he could not wish for 
intimacy with them. Richard Simpson 
their father was a sensible man, as well 
as an affectionate brother, and he soon 
found out what was the matter with his 
nephew ; in consequence of which the 
next day Frank Atkins, the son of an in- 
dustrious Irishman, who was employed 
as a builder in Lexington, entered the 
house at dinner-time and seated himself 
beside the newly-arrived English lad. 

‘Well, here you are at last, Jemmy,’ 
said he in the tone of an old acquaint- 
ance ; ‘and isn’t it myself that'll show 
you every thing, and tache you every 
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thing, in this jewel of a country, where I 
guess jist at first ye’ll be quare enough.’ 

James was pleased with the open rud- 
dy countenance of his new friend, and 
very willing to go out with him to see 
every thing; but the word teach stuck on 
his stomach, for he found that half of his 
cousins could neither read nor write, and 
as to casting up a sum on a slate as he 
could, it was quite out of the question. 
All the kind of knowledge his father 
could give to one so young had been com- 
municated of course ; he could lead the 
plough, handle the pitchfork, and fodder 
the cattle: what could they expect more ? 

But James soon found, that in the new 
world new acquirements were required, 
and that those who could boast no book 
learning had yet learning most valuable 
in their situation, since every man could 
put his hand more or less to every thing ; 
but since they pretty generally allowed 
his attainments to be difficult, he deter- 
mined to add theirs to them, and to be be- 
hindhand in nothing demanded by his 
station. His abilities of every kind, and 
his improvement from application, were 
soon called into action ; yet he persever- 
ed in preserving vigilantly those things 
which his parents whilst in England had 
zealously cultivated, under the idea, that 
however provident the government might 
be, it was hardly likely they should have 
provided so new a country with the means 
of education. 

If ever ‘ knowledge is power,’ it must 
be so to people who are situated like our 
travellers ; and although they, like those 


around them, sought in the first place a 
grant of land, on which James Simpson 
might labour as an agriculturist, the tal. 
ents of his wife, who was an excellent 
sempstress, and capable of tailor’s work 
also, Was soon put in requisition, and go 
liberally rewarded, as materially to assist 
her excellent husband in stocking his farm, 
James, delighted with the beautiful trees, 
and their great varieties, through his 
young friend’s persuasion, applied himself 
to cabinet work, in which Frank was cle. 
ver, and he rewarded his instructions by 
teaching him to write, and lending him 
all the books he had, and their mutual 


power of assisting each other naturally | 


increased their affection and _ stimulated 
their exertions. 
steady, Frank gay and noisy ; yet they 
were always happy together, for they 
were alike industrious and sensible. 
Yet Frank did not solely engross the 
affections of James; for within three 
years after their arrival two little sisters 


and promised his mother he would edu- 
cate as soon as they understood his in- 
structions. Surrounded as they were by 
people of various countries and different 
habits, it frequently struck James that it 


was desirable that all which was good in | 


each ought to be remarked and combi 
ed for their own government, as forming 
a basis on which to raise a system 0 
conduct for the future ; but he saw clear 
ly that to this end many must learn to 
control themselves, and learn to obey oth: 
ers, and this disposition seemed difficult 
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to inculcate ; nevertheless he persisted in 
showing it both by precept and example. 
‘You seem mighty particular,’ said 
Frank, ‘with those little sisters ; they 
must think you aregular plague. I war- 
rant they will get along very well, with- 
4 out doing as they are bid, and all that ; 
) it is what nobody in this country finds 
, @ necessary any how.’ 

» ‘That is very true, more the pity. Do 
f | you know, Frank, Iam quite sure both 
- @ the country and the children would be 
y @ much better if they did? We have fine 
h | fruits, beautiful flowers, plentiful crops ; 
| | we are nipped with the cold as we were 
Y @ in the old country, and have meat when- 
d @ever we want it; but with all these ad- 
d | vantages, and not having thankful hearts, 
there is little enjoyment. J can scarcely 
Y |B find a boy but vourself to play with, be- 
| cause they never obey their parents, or 
le | think of taking any way but their own, 
ee | and they laugh at me for doing it. They 
TS § call their impudence and wickedness free- 
ly, bam and liberty and such like ; but I 
mean to ‘honor my father and mother, 
m- | that I may live long in the land to which 
by | God hath brought us ;’ and I wish my lit- 

tle sisters to follow my example.’ 





it ‘You are always right, James, and 
in | have taught me what is right, so that I 
mm | not only take my father’s advice because 
ia Ilove him, but also for the reverence I 
1 Ol | 


owe him ; and many’s the boy at Lex- 
ea Fington that shall know what I think a- 


1 FT bout that same rudeness of theirs. Who 
= knows the good we may do on the banks 
cull 


of the Elkhorn, my boy ? 
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And great indeed was the good produ- 
ced by their example, so that the increas- 
ing village where they resided was spo- 
ken of at Lexington as the most civiliz- 
ed spot in Kentucky ; and some gentle- 
men of consideration, anxious to benefit 
the country, sought to stimulate and also 
reward our young emigrant. For this 
purpose they placed him in a school, 
which would employ only a certain por- 
tion of his time, and leave him the power 
of pursuing his business, but would en- 
able others to benefit by his teaching.— 
The many hours consumed by boys of 
the lower order, in large towns, could not 
be allowed, consistently with the prospe- 
rity of the community, consistent with 
the general welfare; nor could it be ex- 
pected that those used to a mixture of 
play and labor, of a bustling nature, could 
long remain sufficiently quiet for purpo- 
ses of study ; therefore short lessons, ta- 
ken as a curiosity or a rest, were in the 
first place assigned, and found to answer 
extremely well, so that even the most un- 
civilized soon desired to exert their fac- 
ulties, and show they had the same tal- 
ents as their neighbors. 

In this community James was absolute 
master, and all were informed they would 
be expelled if they behaved ill, as all 
contention was out of the question. This 
answered fully to the scholars, who re- 
pressed their rudeness from shame ; and 
it had no bad effect on the young master, 
who considering that as humble attention 
to his parents in fancy had been his best 
quality, it became him to increase it as 
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he advanced to manhood, and was more 
worthy of being an example. 

Indeed the older and wiser he grew 
the more fully did he comprehend the 
value of their conduct, in having, not- 
withstanding their poverty and their anx- 
iety to leave home, spared the means of 
gaining him some learning, and that they 
had, even in the worst of times, taught 
him his duty to them, and instructed him 
in his duty to God ; they had even been 
kind and loving to him, for he was then 
their a2 ; but they had likewise insisted 
on implicit obedience to their dictates ; 
and he now saw this was the source both 
of happiness and prosperity. 

In a few years the good uncle, who had 
invited them over, saw his brother a more 
flourishing man than himself, and he also 
found his greatest pleasure in witnessing 
the comfort and happiness of his family 
eircle. His own children had formed 
connexions, and gone out from him on 
every side, with little regard for the feel- 
ings of those parents who had labored 
so hard for them; but when, in their 
turn, these persons became parents, their 
early affections were recalled, they saw 
the value of their young cousin’s exam- 
ple, and became desirous that their chil- 
dren should resemble him and his sisters. 

The lately scattered dwellings were 
now become a wide connected village, in 
which every species of industry and in- 
genuity was prosecuted. Some cultiva- 
ted the earth, which every where reward- 
ed them with abundance ; some felled the 
noble trees to clear the ground, while 
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others formed them into every species of 
utensil and furniture, or constructed ves. 
sels in which to navigate the Ohio for 


purposes of commerce. They 


built a 


church in which to worship God, who had 
thus spread them a ‘ table in the wilder. 


ness’; and projected many ins 


titutions 


which only required time to be carried 


into full effect. They were a si 


nall but 


sacred band, who had married women of 


various countries and acquiremen 


ts,;whom 


they treated with a kindness that elicited 


their virtues and encouraged th 
gies; so that in this settlement th 
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hearted hospitality of the Irish character, 


the prudence and foresight of the 
the industry and perseverance of 


Scottish, 
the En- 


glish, and that determined exertion and 


undaunted vigilance which belon 


gs to the 


enterprising American, were all assem: 


bled. 


Such was this rising settlement be- 
come, when, some years after the com- 


mencement of our tale, a worthy descen- 
dant of that truly great man, Col. Boone, 
made an expedition to this country, which 


had been known to his ancesto 


r as the 


‘bloody grounds,’ a place where he had 


dwelt in all the desolation of 
subject to Indian irruption, and | 
by a great gulf from all the civil 
ation. 

Every thing which his presen 
dant saw appeared as if 


‘Paradise was opened in the wild,’ 


solit ude, 
yarted as 
ized cre 


t descen- 


for forests once impervious were opened, 


marshes drained, quays formed 
river, and streets in the town. 
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ing onward he found inhabitants worthy 
of the bold-featured country around him ; 
never had he beheld such fine athletic 
men, such lovely active women, such in- 
telligent well-behaved children. 

‘ Ah,’ cried he, ‘ how different are these 
people from the beings I have heard de- 
scribed as ‘half-horse half-alligator,’ the 
‘snags of Kentucky’! these are men in 
the highest sense of the word—men, free 
but not savage—brave but not overbear- 
ing ; in short, christian men, dutifal to 
their parents, kind to their neighbors, 
compassionate to the suffering, just to 
every one.’ 

No sooner did this interesting body of 
people learn that the representative of 
their most efficient founder was come a- 
mongst them, desirous of witnessing their 
progress and sharing in their joy and 
gratitude, than they hastened, one and 
all, to welcome him with honor, the old- 
est inhabitant leading the procession, and 
the young ones following with branches 
and flowers in their hands, indicative of 
the produce of the country where it was 
most valuable. It was a simple and has- 
ty, yet beautiful tribute of good-will, 
which kings might have envied as the 
homage of the heart; nevertheless, it 
would never have been thus offered if a 
civilized and polished mind had not gone 
hand in hand with a manly industrious 
spirit. 

Of this their present visitant was fully 
sensible, for he knew the'nature of man- 
kind, had seen different parts of the dis- 
trict, and was well aware that the heart 
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of man requires culture, as much as the 
land he lives by. As his quick eye 
glanced round approvingly on the tall 
forms of the younger men, the fine coun- 
tenances of their fathers, the modest dig- 
nity of their matrons, and the innocent 
gaiety of their maidens, his eyes shone 
with tears of delight and admiration, as 
he exclaimed, ‘This is far beyond my 
hopes. Who can have made ye what 
ye are ? 

‘One emigrant—one young boy,’ cried 
the old man at their head ; ‘ he taught 
our children to be dutiful and obedient, 
and set the example ; this created love 
and union in families and neighborhoods, 
and we all began to pull together, the a- 
bilities of individuals becoming riches to 
the community ; so it was; a scattered 
village is grown into a town, and a rock 
into a church ; planks are ships, sheep- 
skins handsome coats, and fens gardens; 
all from the same happy cause.’ 

‘And has this friend left you after do- 
ing so much good among you ? 

‘O no! that is his garden with the cu- 
rious trees ; he never leaves us willing- 
ly ; but he could not be a boy always, 
you know ? he is now a man, and we 
have the honor to send him to Congress 
as our representative, where he speaks 
for our benefit, and is listened to by all 
the great of the land. Mayhap you have 
heard of James Simpson ? 

‘Indeed I have, for he is my esteemed 
friend, and was the very person who in- 
directly induced me to come hither.— 
You have a right to be proud of him ; 
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he will be a great man some time un- himself, we should still love him best in 

doubiedly.’ his early days, when, in our log cabins, 
‘We believe it, we believe it; never- he struggled so much to help us, and 

theless, if he lived to be the president was our own dear ‘ young emigrant.’ 
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Ar that sweet hour of even, And many a flattering friendship find 
When nightingales awake, A dark and hollow cheat. 
Low bending o’er her first-born child, Well mayst thou weep, fond mother,— 
An anxious mother spake. For what can life bequeath 
‘Thou child of prayer and blessing, But tears and sighs unnumbered, 
Would that my soul could know But watching, change, and death !” 
What the unending future holds SECOND VOICE. 
For thee of joy or wo! “ Rejoice, rejoice, fond mother, 
‘Thy life, will it be gladness, : That thou hast given birth 
A sunny path of flowers ;— To this immortal being, 
Or strift with sorrow dark as death To this sweet child of earth! 
Through weary, wintry hours ? The pearl within the ocean, 
*O child of love and blessing, The gold within the mine, 
Young blossom of life’s tree— Have not a thousandth part the worth 
My spirit trembles but to think Of this fair child of thine! 
What time may make of thee! O fond and anxious mother, 
‘Yet of the unveiled future Look up with joyful eyes, 
Would knowledge might he given !’ A boundless wealth of love and power 
Then voices of the unseen ones In that young spirit lies! 
Made answer back from heaven. Love to enfold all natures 
FIRST VOICE. In one benign embrace ; 
“ Tears he must shed unnumbered ; Power to diffuse a blessing wide 
And he must strive with care O’er ail the human race ! 
As strives in war the armed man ; Bless God both night and morning ; 
And human wo must bear. Be thine a joyful heart ; 
Must learn that joy is mockery ; For the child of mortal parents hath, 
That man doth mask his heart; With the Eternal, part! 
Must prove the trusted faithless ; The stars shall dim their brightness ; 
And see the loved depart ! And as a parched scroll 


The earth shall fade; but ne’er shall fade 


Must feel himself alone, alone ; 
The undying human soul! 


Must weep when none can see ; 


Then lock his grief like treasure up O then rejoice, fond mother, 
For lack of sympathy. That thou hast given birth 
Must prove all human knowledge To this immortal being, 


A burden, a deceit ; To this fair child of earth!’ nowrrt. 
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THE ROAD TO LEXINGTON. 
OUNG folks, in reading American 
history, are apt to form their judg- 

ment of old revolutionary times, with re- 
gard to localities and travelling, by those 
of the present period. In particular cases, 
however, this is very wrong, alterations to 
a great extent having been made. 

In those days, for instance, Boston was 
almost surrounded on all sides by water ; 
its population was only about equal to that 
of Lowell atthe present moment. There 
was but a single road from the city—that 
is, the street over Boston Neck, (now the 
southerly part of Washington-street.) At 
that time this road was without houses. 
In winter it was a capital place for skating, 
the whole Neck being sometimes a sheet 
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of ice, and the air nearly as keen as that of 
Greenland. During spring and summer 
both sides of the road, for the distance of a 
mile, from South Boston bridge nearly to 
Roxbury, was bordered by marshes, across 
which a narrow track had been gradually 
made solid. In some parts, creeks and 
bays advanced close to the road, filled at 
high tide with water, the spray from which, 
when the wind was fresh, was often 
thrown across the street. Many adrench- 
ing have I seen received by boys, even 
in ordinary tides, whilst running in the 
middle of Washington-street, from this 
grand engine, or squirt, as they called it, 
playing its hundreds of buckets of water 
at each plash of every wave against a 
picket fence on the side of the west bay. 
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This only avenue to Boston was unpaved, 
except over the central part ofthe road. It 
was without fence or inclosure; and, at 
spring tides, both road and marsh were 
sometimes inundated, so that a sheet of 
water, a mile in length, from the Fortifica- 
tions (near Dover-street), extending south- 
erly to Roxbury, and three or four miles 
in breadth, from Dorchester heights (now 
South Boston) on the east to Brookline 
and Brighton on the west, made Boston 
appear like an island. This body of water 
at these times gave quite a romantic and 
picturesque view tothe city. Toa spec- 
tator at the south, the houses and spires 
seemed to rise out of the waves. Flocks 
of white gulls, with wings extending two 
or three feet, hovered over or lit in the 
water or plunged beneath it in search 
of a dinner among the minnows and fish ; 
shoals of sea-weed and miscellaneous rub- 
bish sailed with the wind towards shore ; 
planks, boards, shingles,washing-tubs, pig- 
stys, watercasks,and hen-coops were some- 
times seen taking aquatic excursions from 
the south cove (then called East orGallows 
Bay) across the isthmus to the Back Bay ; 
logs from woodwharves and almost every 
other article of which the compotent part 
was wood or hay, floated towards Brook- 
line ; hundreds of stacks of salt hay and 
sedge, standing on cedar piles, were seen 
above the tide, looking like boys mounted 
on stilts, the only remaining evidences 
of the labors of man amidst this tem- 
porary deluge. This army of stacks, 
40 or 50 feet apart, appeared in the wa- 
ter as far as the eye could reach from 


Squantum toWatertown ; those at a great 
distance seemingly reduced to the size 
of boys’ peg-tops turned topsy-turvy. 
South Boston on these occasions was 
also converted into an island ; Dorchester 
seemed to have separated from its neigh- 
bor some half a mile. East Cambridge 
was surrounded by water, as well as Cam- 
bridgeport; and Charlestown in a partial 
degree over its Neck seemed to have o- 
pened a water communication with Mys- 
tic, making Charlestown into an island 
from the westerly foot of Bunker-Hill. 

In winter Boston Neck was a bleak, 
unsheltered desert, without trees, its road- 
side encrusted with salt ice; the north- 
west winds had an uninterrupted sweep 
of miles over its wastes and snowbanks ; 
a common breeze in the town was a sort 
of tornado on this long narrow causeway ; 
miniature icebergs collected in its little 
inlets during winter, and the waves lashed 
the little shores of the Back Bay quite up 
to Washington-street at all seasons. 

In summer this long, narrow causeway 
over Boston Neck, crowded with wagons, 
chaises, stages, buggies, and market-carts, 
loads of hay, offal, wood, and provisions, 
trucks, horses, oxen, and travellers, look- 
ed like a picture of an eastern caravan 
bound in a long straight line to Mecca, 
from the east and west and north concen- 
trated with the travel from the south. In 
summer it was pre-eminent for dust, clouds 
of which filled the air, perceptible even 
in the night to the organs of taste and 
breathing ; the sun darted its rays up- 
on it without impediment during the 
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day, and green horseflies and hosts of 
mosquitoes flayed or leached man and 
beast at allhours. In spring and autumn 
it was the abiding place of mud and 
mire ; and the winter winds, in passing 


) over its bare or frozen surface, allowed no 


rest to the driven and ever-moving 
snows : it was notorious as the most 
naked, bare, and exposed sleighing spot 
within twenty miles of Boston. It was 
without shelter during cold or heat, wind 
or rain, without succour against the mid- 
night robber and highwayman, and with- 
out lamp or light, except the moon and 
stars, during the dark nights of winter. 

This is but a sample of the inconvenien- 
ces of travel at the southern part of Boston 
in 1775; and will explain why lord 
Percy, with the principal part of the Brit- 
ish army which marched to Lexington, 
should proceed round this tedious circu- 
itous road. In 1840 most or all of these 
ancient nuisances and evils have been ob- 
viated, or are ina train of remedy. Many 
of them have been converted into absolute 
blessings, or are in regular process of be- 
coming so. 

At the northerly part of Boston, in the 
year 1775 the facilities of travel were 
still more meagre. There was only the 
convenience of a small ferryboat, shaped 
like a modern mudscow, rowed by paddles, 
which passed backward and forward du- 
ting the day, from Copp’s-hill to Charles- 
town. Sometimes in winter, even this 
Inconvenient water communication was 
interrupted, or wholly impeded by ice ; 
and sometimes a refractory horse or ox 
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obstinately backed himself, in spite of 
all opposition, over the unprotected sides 
of the ferryboat into the river; from 
which, if he escaped drowning, he was 
landed dripping like a water-rat, quite cu- 
red of his warmth. This disaster did not 
often occur ; because, when happening, it 
“was a caution” ; and the wary traveller, 
grown wise by experience, preferred leav- 
ing his team at Charlestown, or journey- 
ing with it seven miles round by land 
through Cambridge, Brookline, Roxbury, 
and over Boston Neck, to the ‘ perils 
by water’ and risks by sea in those days 
in the long, low, black, suspicious-looking 
ferryboat. Every article of husbandry, 
navigation, art, mechanism, and travel, 
in those days was awkward, inconveni- 
ent, or clumsy. 

There were no structures of any kind 
over the waters round Boston in any di- 
rection. Where three rail-roads and seven 
beautiful bridges now usefully accommo- 
date the traveller and citizen, a waste of 
waters and mud banks, clam banks and 
salt meadows, formed a wide unbroken 
belt round a great part of the city. The 
Western Avenue, with its abutments 4 
mile in length, and its brazen gates, did 
not then span the Back Bay and exclude 
the tide from a large section of Bos- 
ton. Bridges and dams had not in those 
days joined “the Nook” (now South Bos- 
ton) to the town. 

Our beautiful city, like Venice of old, 
has risen or is rising from encroachments 
on the hitherto undisputed possessions of 
the sea, which formerly, down to 1820, 
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twice a day punctually visited a body of 
land, equal to the original upland in the 
town (600 acres), but which was then 
grasped from the inroads of the ocean, 
and conquered from the aboriginal tribes 
of clams, muscles, and quohaugs. 

In the year 1775, there were no steam- 
boats, horse-boats, hackney coaches, om- 
nibusses, turnpikes, canals, rail-roads nor 
aqueducts, and few bridges. The longest 
bridge in Massachusetts, perhaps at that 
time the longest in America, was the lit- 
tle upper bridge over Charles river, near 
the Colleges in Cambridge, connecting the 
then south part of that town (now Brigh- 
ton) with the northern part (now com- 
monly called Old Cambridge). Cam- 
bridge-port and East Cambridge, and the 
south-west part of Boston, were then al- 
most peaceably and exclusively inhabited 
by plovers and peeps, snipes and yellow- 
legs, doughbirds and wild ducks, teel, 
woodcocks, wood-pigeons, woodchucks, 
whip-poor-wills, quails, crows and hawks, 
skunks and minks, raccoons and martins, 
otters and squirrels, shell-fish, crawfish, 
and sculpins. The whole western 
bank of Charles river in Cambridge op- 
posite Boston, or of what was then called 
‘ Boston Back Bay,’ was partly a forest, 
partly a blueberry swamp, partly salt 
marshes, flats and wide creeks. One soli- 
tary cottage in Cambridge-port, and an old 
dairy-house at Lechmere-point (now East 
Cambridge) were perhaps the only habita- 
tions from Milk-row in Charlestown to the 
Punch-bowl tavern in Roxbury ; yet the 
same land in 1840 contains its hundreds 


of manufactories and houses,and its thou- 
sands of inhabitants. 

My young readers have doubtless read 
or heard about Aladdin and his won- 
derful lamp, with which he could people 
wildernesses, rear palaces, and furnish 
them with riches and precious things 
by merely rubbing his charm with his el- 
bow. Well, that is an old story, anda 
fiction, but reality in our day surpasses it; 
for, within my memory, without wand or 
magic, by the simple means of commerce 
and manufactures, the great and good 
Washington caused inhabitants by thou- 
sands, machines by tens of thousands, 
and property worth millions or tens of 
millions, to start from these mud-holes and 
quagmires, marshes and muscle beds, and 
clam banks of 1775. Had I been told 
at that time that these transformations 
would happen, I should no more have be- 
lieved them than I should the fairy tale; 
but, as like causes produce like effects, | 
believe that a further prosecution of the 
same simple means will be attended with 
similar results to an equal or greater ex- 
tent over other deserts. 

My young readers were not born in those 
old and almost forgotten times ; but the 
writer well remembers these solitary 
places, the scenes of his youth. He did 
not then hobble about with the help of a 
cane, but sometimes carried (he is very 
sorry to say it) a sporting-gun on his 
shoulder, and a powder-horn and shot-bag 
strapped round his waist, on purpose to 
kill, wound, maim, mutilate, and molest 
innocent and useful birds. It was sportto 
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him, but death to them ; a wicked,wanton, 
profitless, and injurious employment. At 
some periods of the year, he had a fishing 
rod, or some other equally toilsome sport 
on hand, among these solitudes. Sum- 
mer or winter, hot or cold, a boy never 
lacks amusement or occupation; he 
plays harder than a laborer working on 
the ten or fourteen-hour system; he 
tugs harder, under the name of sport and 
fun, than a convict chained to an oar; but, 
when he gets as many years buckled on 
his back as I have on mine, he also will 
want a cane and arm-chair. When that 
time comes, and it may never come to 
some of you, may you look back, with a 
clear conscience on a well-spent life. 
These are trifles, but I cannot forget 
them in calling to recollection the changes 
of scenery between ancient and modern 
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Boston. They are the history of all our 
cities in a general point of view, though 
not in detail. Give an account of one 
town, and you give the wonderful, the 
gigantic advances of every town and vil- 
lage in the United States since 1790. 
In this point of view this sketch of old 
Boston is not local nor old ; like begin- 
nings are in successful process in thou- 
sands of American embryo villages. The 
magic words that set all the wheels in 
motion are commerce and manufactures, 
and public weal will thrive, or ‘ dwindle, 
peak, and pine,’ as we foster, or neglect 
or destroy these main springs of public 
prosperity. 

But I cannot conveniently tell my 
young reader about all these ancient in- 
conveniences in a single number of Par- 


ley’s Magazine. Oct. 13, 1840. 





WHIMS. 

Tue late Lord Gardenstone, author of 
several literary works, and one of the 
lords of sessions, had strange eccentric 
fancies in his mode of living: he seemed 
to indulge these chiefly with a view to 
his health, which was always that of a 
valetudinarian. He had a predilection 
for pigs. A young one took a particular 
fancy for his lordship, and followed him 
wherever he went like a dog, reposing in 
the same bed. When the pig attained 
the years and size of swinehood, this was 
Inconvenient. His lordship however, un- 
willing to part with his now corpulent 
friend, continued to let it sleep in his 


room amid rich carpets, curtains, and 
canopies. 
OLD SHIP. 

THE curious in naval architecture may 
have an opportunity of gratifying their 
curiosity, by a sight of a vessel now in 
our harbor, the ‘ Volunteer,’ of Hull. This 
antique specimen of British oak is one 
hundred and ten years old, and was em- 
ployed as a transport prior to the taking 
of Quebec. She is the identical skip in 
which the immortal Wolfe came to this 
country. Yet, old as she is, should she 
come in contact now with one of our 
modern-built vessels, she would be found 
‘a hard nut to crack.’— St.John’s Herald. 
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ADVENTURES OF CHARLES RAMBLER—2np sznres. 
For Parley’s Magazine. 


* There is a pleasure in the pathiess woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar.” 


OW often have I felt the full force 

of these noble lines! Along the 
banks of winding streams, on the shores 
of some far-stretching bay, or on the 
coasts of our own loved land, many a time 
have I rambled, and realised the spirit 
which Byron has here expressed. But 
New-England is far away. The sand 
beach and the surf-beaten rock no more 
attract me from the village or city to wan- 
der alone amid their solitary scenes. A- 
nother land is around me, and although 
different from our own, it is not wanting 
in charming beauty or solitary grandeur. 
Here have I also wandered alone; and 
here have I felt ‘there is society where 
none intrudes.’ 

Of my solitary rambles I will now give 
some account. ‘To describe all, would 
require more time than I can spare at 
present, and would, if put on the pages 
of Partey, drive every other Rambler, 
and even Peter himself, for a month or 
more, out of the places they now so clev- 
erly occupy. I shall therefore speak of 
only a few river and mountain excursions. 

On your map you will find the river 
Emme emptying into the Aar, a short 
distance below Soleure. It rises in a 


range of mountains which stretch along 
the lake of Brienz in the canton of Berne. 
It is small, and except when swelled by 


the melting snows of spring or great rains, 
fills but a small portion of its bed. Al. 
though small, yet from the beautiful and 
wild regions through which it passes, it 
has much to attract the attention of all 
true lovers of the works of the Creator on 
our globe. 

I have at various times trodden the 
banks of the Aar in their whole extent, 
from the lake of Thun to the mouth of the 
Emme, but of these I say nothing at pres- 
ent. On acertain time, bending my steps 
in a northerly direction, I reached Soleure 
towards night, went along the banks of 
the Aar to the mouth of the Emme, and 
then followed the course of this small but 
rapid stream. Night coming on, caused 
me to leave my loved haunt soon after | 
had reached it. I had an adventure how- 
ever, which I will relate. 

Thad at this time, as at all others, kept 
close to the bank of the river, and ascen- 
ded hills only when the river at the foot 
of steep projections left no room for a path. 
I passed near a small foot-bridge, through 
whose arches the waters were furiously 
rushing, and soon found a turn in the riv- 
er. <A steep rocky projection was above 
me, at the foot of which there seemed to 
be room enough to pass, provided I was 
cautious, and took heed to my steps. I 
supposed that by moving along by the 
surface of the water, I might find the dis- 
tance less than that over the hill. I had 
not proceeded many rods, sometimes with 
a wet foot, before I found a perpendicular 
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rock before me, whose base was washed 
by the dashing waters. Directly above 
me the bank was in some places very 
steep, and in others perpendicular ; but 
there were trees and shrubs at various 
distances. Such however was the des- 
pairing aspect, that I should have consid- 
ered all attempts at ascending perfectly 
hopeless, had not this declivity shown 
me a shorter and perhaps a safer path 
than that of retracing my steps along the 
river’s brink on slippery rocks. Using 
my hands and feet, I ascended about 30 
feet from the river, and there found my 
course more difficult than it had at first 
appeared. The way seemed completely 
hemmed in. To descend to the river 
would have been unsafe, for in so doing 
there was more danger of the feet’s sli- 
ding, or of losing the balance of the body, 
than in ascendimg. Having once lost my 
foot-hold or my balance,there would have 
been no escape from a plunge into the 
stream, to be swept away before the cur- 
rent. 

Night was approaching ; I was in a 
strange land; I had no time to lose; mo- 
ments were valuable. I carefully survey- 
ed my situation, then took what appeared 
to be the most judicious course, a horizon- 
tal direction over some loose earth. I 
moved forward, but the earth began to 
slide beneath me, and all hope of escape 
seemed beyond my power. I stepped 


back, regained a firm footing, then, after 
some exertion, reached another position 
about two feet higher up. From this 
place I attempted another horizontal move 


over a narrow place of loose earth, with 
a projection of perpendicular rocks above 
me. With cautious tread I passed over 
and reached a spot, from which by means 
of trees and shrubs I was enabled to as- 
cend a considerable distance, and finally 
attained the woody summit,—far below 
which the waters were rolling in their 
bed. I considered this a providential es- 
cape, and felt grateful to the Present, 
though Unseen, Power that had protected 
me. 

After a considerable ramble along the 
woody banks of the stream and through 
fields, I finally reached the great road from 
Berne to Soleure, and arrived at Hofwy! 
at a late hour of night. On the follow- 
ing morning | started with the boys on 
the three days’ journey which was de- 
scribed in my last letter. 

Having traced the banks of the Emme 
a few miles, I never Jost sight of the orig- 
inal intention of going to its source. I 
accordingly improved every leisure op- 
portunity for this purpose. A few weeks 
after ‘ the three days journey’ I made a- 
nother ramble to the Emme. Passing 
the villages of Jegisdorf and Fraubrunen 
I left the great road near the last village, 
crossed over fields, wandered thro’ thick- 
ets, and reached the banks of the river 
near the place where I had formerly left 
them. On reaching the waterside I stop- 
ped a moment to gaze on the swiftly flow- 
ing current ; but not carefully observing 
the ground on which I stood, my feet 
slipped, and I soon found my nether limbs 
comfortably drenched. The weather be- 
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ing warm this partial evil was found of sand-stone which abounds in the level 


no inconvenience, and I wandered on. 

I followed the course of the stream, at 
times through thickets, at others, for a 
considerable d°stance, over an embank- 
ment like the levy of the Mississippi, to 
a town called Burgedorf or Berthoud.— 
This, like many other Swiss towns and 
cities, has both the German and French 
names. Here Pestalozzi for a time had 
a school. Before reaching this place I 
had found the country comparatively level, 
but beyond, the river flows through a val- 
ley inclosed on both sides by lofty hills. 
This valley, called in German the Em- 
men-thal (Emme-valley), is one of the 
most pleasant and fertile regions of Swit- 
zerland. Nature has here lavished her 
beauties with a liberal hand, man enjoys 
them, and happiness seems to dwell on 


hill and plain. 


A short distance beyond Berthoud ex- 
cavations in the rocks on the opposite side 
of the river attracted my curiosity. I 
passed over a covered bridge, and found 
that one of the objects of my curiosity 
was a natural opening in the soft sand- 
stone that stretches its high wall along 
the river. The height of this grotto is 
about 50 feet, arching at the top, and the 
depth is of nearly the same extent. Here 
and there, over the curiously formed stra- 
ta, the creeping moss had hung its man- 
tle, giving the whole interior a beautiful 
aspect. <A short distance from this grot- 
to is a large excavation, 200 feet square 
and 50 feet high, formed by the removal 
of stone for building. The light-colored 


parts of Switzerland being soft, is easily 
quarried. The roof of this room is sup- 
ported by two massive columns formed 
from rocks left by the workmen. I look- 
ed round awhile, observed the operations 
in this spacious hall, whose dimensions 
are daily increasing, and then continued 
my walk. I went that afternoon as far 
as the village of Luzelfluh, and returned 
by way of Berthoud and Hindelbank. 
On my next ramble I endeavored to 
reach the Emme in a more direct course 
than that which I had pursued on leaving 
it, at the time of the previous ramble. | 
therefore went east over hills and through 
valleys, now up some woody eminence 
which overlooked the plains and the dis- 
tant Jura,and now descending to the low 
grounds, through which meanders many 
a purling brook. Not knowing the most 
direct paths, I found the distance of this 
rout greater than that by the way of Hin- 
delbank. There was nothing lost how- 
ever, for I made myself acquainted with 
portions of the country before unknown 
to me. I reached the stream about six, 
and hence had little time for a river ex- 
cursion. I kept along the banks about an 
hour, and in the course of this time, in 
order to save the distance over a hill, I 
groped my way through a dark subter 
ranean passage about 4 feet high, 3 feet 
wide, ard nearly 200 long. My wander- 
ing sta‘f, which I put before me to try the 
ground, was my only guide for a long 
distance. At last the faint glimmerings 
of light appeared, and it was not long be- 
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fore I found myself erect before the 
stream. 

I was once obliged to ascend a project- 
ing bank, and it was difficult, performed 


mostly by drawing myself up by the 











branches of trees. After a little toil I was 
again on firm earth, and moved on till 
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night compelled me to retrace my steps. 
I passed as before near Berthoud, because 
it was unsafe for a stranger to follow any 


other than the large roads. With weary 

feet I entered my room after midnight, 

and soon found refreshing slumbers. 
More of this next month. CHARLEs. 





I THINK I will relate to you a few 


more anecdotes of that fine species of 
horse the English hunter. In our coun- 
try this kind of trained animal is seldom 
ornever seen. He is a very knowing 
and very affectionate creature. 

A gentleman of Bristol had a grey- 
hound which slept in the stable along with 
avery fine hunter. These animals be- 
came mutually attached, and regarded 
each other with the most tender affection. 


The greyhound always lay under the 
y VOL. VIII. NOVEMBER, 1840. 








STORIES ABOUT THE HORSE. 


manger beside the horse, who was so fond 
of him that he was unhappy and restless 
when outof his sight. It was a common 
practice with the gentleman to whom they 
belonged to call at the stable for the dog 
to accompany him in his walks. On such 
occasions the horse would look over his 
shoulder at the dog with much anxiety, 
and neigh in a manner which plainly 
said ‘let me go too!’ When the dog re- 
‘turned to the stable he was always wel- 
comed by a loud neigh; he ran up to 
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the horse and licked his nose; in return 
the horse would scratch his back with his 
teeth. One day when the groom was 
out with the horse and greyhound for 
exercise, a large dog attacked the latter 
and quickly bore him to the ground; on 
which the horse threw back his ears, and 
in spite of all the efforts of the groom 
rushed at the strange dog, seized him by 
the back with his teeth, which speedily 
made him quit his hold; and giving him 
a good shake let him fall to the ground. 
He no sooner got on. his feet than he 
judged it prudent to make a quick retreat 
from so formidable an enemy. 

It would seem that when the affections 
of the horse are gained, whether by its 
fellow-brutes or by man, he becomes a 
steady and determined friend. Here is 
an illustration of this, which will bear a 
contrast with the fidelity of the dog. 

A gentleman, mounted on a favorite 
hunter, was returning home from a jovial 
meeting, where he had been so liberal 
in his potations as to make him drowsy, 
and so to destroy his equilibrium as to 
cause him to fall from his saddle, but in 
so easy a manner that it had not the ef- 
fect of rousing him from his sleepy fit, 
and he felt quite content to repose where 
he alighted. His faithful steed, instead 
of scampering home as one would have 
expected, stood by his prostrate master 
and kept strict watch over him. He lay 
thus till sunrise, when he was discovered 
by some laborers sleeping very content- 
edly on a heap of stones by the road side. 
Anxious to afford all the assistance they 


could, they approached the gentleman 
with the intention of replacing him on the 
saddle, but every attempt to touch him 
was resolutely opposed by the grinning 
teeth and ready heels of this faithful and 
determined guardian. 

Here is another story of the horse’s 
attachment to his master, and his great 
docility. 

At the table of a celebrated sportsman 
the conversation happening to turn on the 
docility of the brute creation, the host of- 
fered a wager that his favorite hunter 
would, at his request, quit his quarters in 
the stable and follow him into the dining 
room. ‘The bet was instantly accepted. 
He accordingly went to the stable, and 
having untied the animal returned to the 
company closely followed by his quadru- 
ped friend. Not contented with this dis- 
play, he proceeded to his bed-room, whi- 
ther also he was followed by his horse. 
Here however the proofs of his obedient 
disposition ended, for neither intreaty nor 
force could prevail upon him to descend 
the stairs, and in the bed-room he insist- 
ed on passing the night. In the morning 
he manifested the same determination 
not to retrace his steps, and after all means 
of intreaty and intimidation had been in 
vain resorted to, his master was compel- 
led to have a breach made in the wall, 
through which the steed was forced to 
leap to the ground, where a quantity of 
straw had been spread to receive him. 
The descent was accomplished in safety ; 
but owing to the trouble and expense oc- 
casioned by the visit, the owner declined 
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for the future inviting his favorite beyond 
the parlour. 

That the horse possesses much inge- 
nuity is undoubted. For example, in a 
recent work of lord Brougham, he tells 
of a horse which gained admittance to a 
certain pasture by pressing down the up- 
right bar of the latch of a wicket, exactly 
as would have been done by a man ; and 
I have heard of a hunter belonging to a 
gentleman in Leeds, which, after having 
been kept in the stable for some time, and 
being turned out into the field, where was 
a pump well furnished with water, regu- 
larly obtained a supply from it by his own 
dexterity. For this purpose he was ob- 
served to take the handle into his mouth 
and work it in a way exactly similar to 
that done by the hand of a man, until a 
sufficiency of water was collected in the 
trough. 

In telling about the hunter, I must now 
say something of his speed, as well as of 
his other qualifications which fit him for 
the hunting field. 

In a hunter the power of leaping is an 
essential qualification, in consequence of 
the numerous obstacles which the inclo- 
sures of a cultivated country oppose to 
their progress. Here is an instance of 
the power of leaping, which some of these 
animals possess. 

A horse belonging to a person in Bir- 
mingham made a leap of such an extra- 
ordinary character as caused the gentle- 
man who witnessed it to make an accu- 
rate measurement of the space over which 
it passed. It was found that in leaping 
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over a bar three feet six inches high, the 
spring was taken at the amazing distance 
of seventeen feet seven inches from it, 
and the whole space of ground passed 
over was nine yards and eight inches ! 
He afterwards leaped over the same bar 
several times, and cleared upwards of 
eight yards without much apparent ef- 
fort. 

A grey mare, being at Durham fair for 
sale, a person wishing to purchase her 
requested the owner’s servant to ride her 
a little on the road between Durham and 
Sunderland bridge by way of trial ; and 
while doing so, the mare being in high 
condition, ran away with him at so furi- 
ous a rate, that on coming to the end of 
Sunderland bridge she was not able to 
make the sharp turn to go along the bridge 
but leaped over the battlement, and both 
rider and mare were precipitated into the 
river ; and what is wonderful both esca- 
ped with scarcely any injury. The 
height of the bridge may be guessed from 
the fact that large vessels sail under it 
by striking their topmasts only. 

I have one more extraordinary leap to 
relate, which was made by a horse who 
managed to escape from the groom who 
had charge of him. Finding himself at 
liberty, he ran with all speed in the direc- 
tion of a dry dock, and being unable to 
restrain himself when he came to the edge 
he leaped down and lighted on all-fours, 
on the flag-stones with which the dock 
was paved, a height of thirty-four feet. 
After trotting about for some time on the 
bottom of the dock, he again ascended 
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by means of the very steep stairs by 
which it is surrounded. 

The celebrated lord Herbert relates an 
incident which occurred to him. ‘I was 
passing over a bridge not far from Cole- 
brook, which had no barrier on one side, 
and a hole in the middle of the bridge ! 
My horse being timorous, started so much 
at the hole, that upon a sudden he had 
put half his body lengthwise over the 
side of the bridge, and was ready to fall 
into the river with his fore feet and hind- 
er foot on the right side, when I, foresee- 
ing the danger I was in if I fell down, 
clapped my left foot, together with the 
stirrup and spur, flat-length the left side, 
and so made him leap upon all-fours into 
the river, where, after some three or four 
plunges, he brought me to land.’ 

I have now pretty well exhausted my 
stories about the hunter, but I must not 
forget the one about the Irish groom. 

Two grooms, drinking at a tavern door, 
one of them, who was mounted upon his 
master’s hunter, boasted of his superior 
power of leaping, when the other betted 
that the horse could not clear a neighbor- 
ing wall. The height, viewed from the 
horse’s back, was tremendous ; neverthe- 
less, full to the brim with Irish mettle and 
whisky, Patrick offered the leap to his 
horse standing. After a little hesitation, 
the horse reluctantly refused the leap ; on 
which the irritated rider, turning about 
and cantering to a considerable distance, 
turned him again, and with his riding 
switch cutting him about the ears, ran 
him at the wall. The generous horse 


would not refuse a second time, but made 
a desperate leap, and being incapable of 
overtopping such an altitude, his forefeet 
struck against the summit; yet the vio- 
lence of his exertions carrying him over, 
he came to the ground on his head and 
fore-quarters, and broke both his fore-legs 
in the fall ; yet the fellow escaped with 
only a few contusions. Owing to the 
absence of his owner the poor animal 
was kept several days in torture before 
he was shot. 

I will finish off this month’s stories of 
horses with an account given by Francis 
Hopkinson of Philadelphia, and just pub- 
lished, of a horse with a snake in his eye. 

‘A report prevailed last summer thata 
horse was to be seen which had a living 
serpent in one of his eyes. The horse 
was kept in Arch street. I examined the 
eye with all the attention in my power, 
being no ways disposed to credit the com- 
mon report, but rather expecting to detect 
a fraud or vulgar prejudice. I was much 
surprised however to see a real living 
worm within the ball of the horse’s eye. 
The worm was of a clear white color, in 
size and appearance much like a piece of 
fine bobbin ; it seemed to be from two 
and a half to three inches in length, which 
however could not be duly ascertained, 
its whole length never appearing at one 
time, but only such portion as could be 
seen through the iris, which was greatly 
dilated. The creature was in constant 
lively vermicular motion ; sometimes re- 
tiring so deep into the eye as to become 
totally invisible, and at other times ap- 
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proaching so near to the iris as to become 
distinctly seen; at least so much as was 
within the field of the iris. I could not 
distinguish its head, neither end being per- 
fectly exhibited whilst I viewed it, and 
indeed its motion was so brisk and con- 
stant that so nice ascrutiny was not to be 
expected. The horse’s eye was exceed- 
ingly inflamed, swollen, and running ; I 
mean the muscles contiguous to the eye- 
ball, and seemed to give him great pain, 
so that it was with great difficulty the eye 
could be kept open for more than a few 
seconds at a time ; and I was obliged to 


watch favorable moments for a distinct 
view of his tormentor. I believe the 
horse was quite blind in that eye, for it 
appeared as if all the humors were con- 
founded together, and that the worm had 
the whole orbto range in, which however 
was not of a diameter sufficient for the 
worm to extend its whole length, as far 
as I could discover. That there was a 
living, self-moving worm within the ball 
of the horse’s eye, free from all deception 
or mistake, 1 am most confident. How 
it got there I leave others to determine.” 





PAVILION UNDER WATER. 

Tue king of Siam has in one of his 
country palaces a most singular pavilion. 
The tables, the chairs, the closets, &c. 
are all composed of crystal. The walls, 
the ceiling, and the floors, are formed of 
pieces of plate glass, of about an inch 
thick, and six feet square, so nicely uni- 


‘ted by a cement, which is as transparent 


as glass itself, that the most subtile fluid 
cannot penetrate. There is but one door, 
which shuts so closely, that it is as im- 
penetrable to the water as the rest of this 
singular building. A Chinese engineer 
constructed it thus as a certain remedy 
against the insupportable heat of the cli- 
mate. ‘This pavilion is twenty-eight feet 
in length, and seventeen in breadth ; it 
is placed in the midst ofa great basin, 
paved and ornamented with marble of ya- 
rious colours. They fill this basin with 
water in about a quarter of an hour, and 


it is emptied as quickly. When you en- 
ter the pavilion the door is immediately 
closed, and cemented with mastic, to hin- 
der the water from entering ; it is then 
that they open the sluices ; and this great 
basin is soon filled with water, which is 
even suflered to overflew the land ; so 
that the pavillion is entirely under water, 
except the top of the dome, which is left 
untouched for the benefit of respiration. 
Nothing is more charming than the agree- 
able coolness of this delicious place, while 
the extreme heat of the sun boils the sur 
face of the freshest fountains. 
ORIGIN OF TAVERNS. 

Previous tothe reign of Henry viii. 
inns and taverns were almost unknown. 
Travellers were entertained at religious 
houses for three days together, if occasion 
required. At the reformation, the con- 
vents being confiscated, taverns began to 
be common in England. 
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“AROUND THE WORLD.”—MUSCAT. 


UR readers have learned from the 
newspapers that a ship called the 
Sultanee, belonging to the sultan of Mus- 
cat, lately sailed from Newyork on her 
return to her own country. She brought 
out several costly presents to the presi- 
dent of the United States, but as by the 
laws he is not allowed to receive presents 
from foreign powers, they were ordered 
by Congress to be disposed of otherwise. 
The ship was taken to the navy-yard at 
Brooklyn and put into complete repair, 
at the expense of government, and many 
handsome presents were sent out by her 
to the sultan, among them a most beau- 
tiful 12-oared barge, her fittings-out be- 
ing of the richest description. During 


the Sultanee’s stay in Newyork, her cap- 
tain and officers were treated with atten- 
tion, and frequently to be seen in their 
native costume, a long robe and turban, 
walking the streets and visiting the shops, 
and no doubt were sometimes annoyed 
by the crowd of idlers who would collect 
to gaze at them. 

The following account of a visit to the 
city of Muscat is taken from an interest- 
ing book just issued by the publishers of 
Parley’s Magazine, called ‘ Arounp THE 
Wortp’; which is a narrative of the voy- 
age made by two United States ships of 
war, the Columbia and John Adams, and 
which have lately returned to Boston af- 
ter a three years cruise. The Narrative 
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was written by Mr. J. H. Beicuer, an 
officer on board the Columbia, and will 
be found a very interesting book by rea- 
ders either old and young. 


‘The city of Muscat seems to oc- 
cupy a sandy plain, extending back about 
half a mile to the base of a central granite 
mountain, Which, with the hich lateral 
rocks, completes the ovenlike inclosure of 
Muscat and its harbor. All however that 
the observer from the shipping sees is 
only three large buildings on one side, 
having stuccoed walls with few windows, 
the middle house distinguished by a green 
verandah, projecting oddly from the face 
of the wall over the water, and an airy 
cupola on the flat roof. These, we were 
told, which much resembled a range of 
cotton factories in a country village, were 
the palaces and harem of the sultan ; and 
the odd verandah was the grand divan 
for the reception of state officers and dis- 
tinguished guests. Next to these dull 
walls, a little retired, behind piles of cof- 
fee and date bags, and a crowd of scales, 
weighers, porters and lounging officers, 
stood a many-arched basement, with a 
story above, called the custom-house.— 
Thence to the base of the eastern ledge 
of granite, whereon towers a large fort, 
nothing but the dingy back of a shabby 
range of sheds margined the beach. 

‘In the cove a short creek sets in, that 
has been used as a sort of dock, and a 


stone foot pier runs out. At this place 


we landed, and close by the head of the 
pier found the residence of Captain Cal- 


faun. ‘This noble-hearted and accom- 
plished Arabian, educated at the English 
naval college at Calcutta, was the chief 
counsellor of the Sultan until he removed 
to Zanzibar ; and was the governor of 
Muscat. The Sultan left Muscat to the 
care of his younger son, who now re- 
ceives by courtesy the title of Imaum, a 
rank corresponding to the high-priest of 
the Levites, and nearly equal in political 
and religious power to the pope of Rome. 
‘ Captain Calfaun has always evinced 
a special friendship for Americans. He 
was deservedly praised by Dr. Rashen- 
burger for his attentions and kindness to 
the officers dnd crew of the U. 8. ship 
Peacock, when near being lost at Mazeira. 
And although he had resigned his im- 
portant office in the government, and all 
public emoluments, he assumed and prof- 
fered the hospitality of the city and his 
nation to us on his own account, and 
freely opened his house, in lack of all 
inns, to our officers of every grade. 
‘We were received, a companion and 
myself, with marked cordiality, and were 
much prepossessed by the dignity, intelli- 
gence and urbanity of our worthy host. 
He was seated, turkish fashion, against 
an ottoman, at the farther corner of a 
small room, upon a double mat, with his 
desk upon the floor before him, and the 
clouds from his long hookah pipe curling 
about his head. A persian rug adorned 
one side of the room for Arabian visiters, 
and two sofas and as many chairs sup- 
plied seats for European guests on the 
other. We had no loose sandals to leave 
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at the door with their dust, llke the Ar- 
abs ; but our host rose to receive us, and 
presented us to his brother Abdallah bin 
Calfaun, the present secretary of state to 
the young Imaum, who was reclining on 
the rug: also to Mr. Marshall, the re- 
cently arrived American consul; and to 
the pretty little son of Captain Calfaun, 
Seeif bin Calfaun. We were very much 
delighted with this little fellow. He was 
only four or five years old, and apparel- 
led like his father, excepting that he lack- 
ed the long glossy beard, and wore a red 
silk skull-cap instead of an ample grey 
turban. A cluster of little rings pierced 
the middle of each ear, arid jewels were 
in his nose ; and about his neck were 
suspended a charmed bag of inscriptions 
from the Koran, and a few medals with 
the like holy inscriptions on them, as tal- 
ismans against evil thoughts and spirits. 
Still he was a child like any other, ‘ plea- 
sed witha rattle and tickled with a straw,’ 
but more than all charmed with a little 
donkey no taller than himself, that his 
indulgent father kept for him. And this 
little Arab, his father told us, was already 
beginning to assume the lordly bearing 
of his sex toward his mother and her 
companions in the harem, under whose 
care he is placed according to custom till 
seven years of age, at which time he has 
the right to command them all, and quits 
the harem for the more improving socie- 
ty of men. His little cousin, his betroth- 
ed wife from infancy, also made her ap- 
pearance at times, but coyly and seldom. 

‘While we sat conversing with our 


friend, a dark Hindoo in a white wrap- 
per and crimson turban had been swing- 
ing over us the grateful punkah, a large 
muslin fan suspended from the ceiling, 
When we were sufficiently cool, after a 
few copious draughts of sherbet, we star- 
ted for a walk into the city. 

‘On our return we met a juggler with 
vipers twined in his hair like the fright. 
ful Medusa, and others in his hands. He 
was wagging his body in a laughable 
dance before a charmed snake, which o- 
beyed him, while a youth played the tom- 
tom. And near the open space where 
Captain Calfaun’s house stood, we found 
ourselves in the midst of the slave mart. 
Men and women, young and old, were 
there undergoing the indecent examina- 
tion of merchants and triflers. But the 
slave in Arabia fares better and has great- 
er privileges than in any place yet visited, 
Throughout Mohammedan countries it is 
truly said, the term gholam, or slave, is 
not one of opprobium, and the adoption 
of his master’s religion always conciliates 
great favour. But the noblest birthright 
of every grade in Arabia, besides the su- 
rety of protection against injustice and 
oppression, is the right of addressing any 
superior freely. This is the Arab’s pe- 
culiar pride and privilege, and it is not 
withheld from the slave. 

‘ When we arrived at Captain Calfaun’s 
the servants informed us that he was at 
his devotions. When he returned I could 
not but commend the rigid conformity of 
the Moslems to what they believe and 
profess to be their duty.) Mohammedans, 
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he replied, believe that charity, temper- 
ance, hospitality and mercy are essential 
virtues, and they practise them as such, 

‘| think,’ continued our host, ‘ that we 
must be less quarrelsome than Christians, 
for we have no duels, nor any need of es- 
tablished courts of equity. Forbearance 
and peace are cardinal points with us ; 
and although you see us all wearing arms 
yet they are seldom used. 


CAPTAIN CALFAUN’S STORY. 


‘The only assassination or murder,’ 
said Captain Calfaun, ‘ that has occurred 
within my memory, in or near Muscat, 
happened in 1822. In that year a cap- 
tain of one of these forts, an excellent 
and highly respected youth, by chance 
became intoxicated in company with a 
bosom friend. It was a rare circumstance 
in the province: for one to be thus ; but 
when an Arab does pass the boundary it 
is toa brutal excess. At night, when re- 
turning home through the city together, 
a dispute arose which maddened the in- 
flamed and delirious passions of the young 
officer, and he stabbed his friend. He 
immediately recovered his reason, the 
body was thrown into a well, and it was 
long before the fate of the victim or the 
name of the murderer was known. In- 
deed the latter might have kept the secret 
locked in his own bosom, and perhaps 
veiled forever, except from the all-seeing 
eye of God. But the accusing monitions 
of conscience nightly and daily tortured 
him to confess. He became melancholy ; 
he resigned his military office and sought 


a subordinate clerkship in a cruising ves- 
sel commanded by my father. It had 
been long the general wonder, and was 
indeed strange, what had become of the 
lost young man : the assassin denied that 
he knew aught of him after their parting 
from the fort, and there were no signs of 
the murder. Still the latter was suspec- 
ted, and persons were sent to the depart- 
ing ship to see if any suspicious villain 
had taken refuge there. ‘The ship sailed 
however without any trace of the offend- 
er; but, by some singular fatality, before 
a port was made, the object of the mission 
was subverted, and the ship ordered back. 

‘The manner of the self-condemned 
now became so changed and sad that his 
commander, ever his friend before, sup- 
posed some troublesome thoughts must 
be weighing upon his mind relative to 
his lost friend, and questioned him close- 
ly; but all in vain. Others caught the 
same impression, and at length the sultan 
sent for him to appear in person at the 
divan for a private interview. 

‘ He went, and the sultan with unwon- 
ted sternness called him by name to tell 
all he knew of his missing comrade.— 
‘What have you done with him ? said 
he. ‘I killed him,’ replied the youth 
with resolute calmness, ‘ and I threw him 
into a well.’ A guard was sent to the 
place, and the confession was verified. 

‘The paternal sultan addressed him 
with sympathy, and expressed his deep 


regret that one of noble blood and of holy 
faith should so dishonour his race, his 


family, and his God. He offered from 
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his own purse the ten thousand moham- 
madee of silver, about nine hundred dol- 
lars, which is the customary fee of con- 
ciliation in such cases, to save the youth 
from a public death ; but though the rel- 
atives of the deceased were poor, they re- 
fused this compromise for a life, and the 
order was given for his execution. Had 
he not confessed, he might have required 
five witnesses of undoubted veracity to 
prove his guilt ; but he chose to confess 
without equivocation, and it was beyond 
the privilege of the Sultan to save him. 
‘He was taken to the beach, and a 
brave corapanion in arms, expert with the 
scimetar, was selected, as a favor, to exe- 
cute the order of justice. The condemn- 
ed had fervently repeated his last pray- 
ers, and stood erect, prepared for the final 
act of his tragic life. The chosen exe- 
éutioner had not heeded the last signal, 
and stood with downcast eyes, leaning 
mournfully against the scabbard of his 
sword, and permitting the delicate edge 
of the latter to cut the leather of his san- 


AN OLD TREE. 


dal, or grate against the rough pebbles in 
the sand. From this sad and musing at- 
titude the condemned aroused his falter- 
ing friend. ‘ Why do you hesitate;’ said 
he, ‘so fixed in that melancholy mood ? 
I have known you as a brave man; [ 
have witnessed your unflinching nerves 
in deadly action ; let not your strength 
and courage fail you now! for if you 
leave a fibre uncut by the first sweep of 
your blade, you have the curse of a dy- 
ing man, the stigma of a trembling cow- 
ard. Now strike like a man! ‘The 
comrade was himself again—-the bright 
steel flashed in the air—the head rolled 
along the beach—and, strange to tell, the 
brainless trunk sprang and ran forward 
full a hundred feet before it fell.’ 

We should be glad to give some further 
extracts from Mr. Belcher’s entertaining 
volumes, had we room, and we must again 
recommend the work to those who would 
like, by their own firesides, to make an 
interesting voyage AROUND THE WorLD. 





AN OLD TREE. 


Ir is alleged that the ancient yew-tree 
in Windlesham churchyard, Surry, (Eng.) 
was planted in the time of William the 
Conqueror, 1066, so that it has not quite 
lived almost eight hundred years. Several 
churches have successively been built by 
its side, and grown old and decayed and 
replaced by new ones, and about forty 
monarchs have successively occupied the 
British throne, during this period. It is 


dedicated to St. John the Baptist, and the 
old church record of the period states that 
the breaking off a branch from this tree 
subjected the trespasser to a whipping at 
the cart’s tail, or pillory and fine. The 
trunk of the tree, as it now appears, 1s 
twenty feet high, and, at a yard from the 
ground, measures twelve feet in circum- 
ference. 









































TRUE STORIES. By tae avrnmoress or ‘ Atways Harry.’ 


No. V. 


ANCIENT BRITONS. 

ZJESAR was a great and successful 

general; he repeatedly conquered 
the Gauls, and also triumphed over the 
Helvetii. You have seen Switzerland, 
a mountainous country, inhabited by a 
free people, lying between France and 
Italy : the ancient name of Switzerland 
was Helvetia, and it is even now often so 
designated. The Helvetii were as re- 
markable for their courage and firmness 
in former days, as their successors the 
Swiss are now for spirit, valour, and love 
of freedom. Julius Caesar was much 


pleased with the bravery of the Helvetii, 
and has spoken of them with admiration 
in his Commentaries. From Helvetia 
he passed through Gaul and part of 
Germany, conquering as he went along. 
When he arrived on the coast of Gaul, 
the distant shores of Albion attracted his 
notice, and he crossed the narrow strait, 
now called the Strait of Dover. 

This is the first time England is spo- 
ken of in history. It was known long 
before and called Britain, from Brith, a 
title given to the inhabitants because they 
painted their bodies of a blue color, and 
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érith in their language signified blue. 
The name of Albion arose from the white 
chalky cliffs which appear on the coast of 
Kent, the coast nearest to the continent, 
and easily seen from Gaul, the old name 
of France. 

Cesar, when he attempted to land, was 
attacked by the rude but courageous na- 
tives; and it was not without much blood- 
shed that he gained a footing in the coun- 
try and subdued a part of the island. 

Pray let us stop a little here, and re- 
flect upon the difference of Britain then 
and Britain now. The country little if 
at all cultivated ; low mud cottages that- 
ched with straw ; the people half naked, 
being only partially clothed in dresses 
made of the skins of beasts; hunting 
the principal occupation ; while the flesh 
of animals killed in the chase constitued 
the food, and their furs the clothing, of the 
people. 

Their language, customs, and religion, 
you may suppose, were nearly similar to 
those of their nearest neighbours the 
Gauls ; they used to fight with clubs and 
spears, and those terrible machines, char- 
iots with scythes fixed on the axle of the 
wheels. 


The Druids were their priests, who di- 
rected and performed their religious cer- 
emonies. They sacrificed human victims 
to their gods ; and the female druids pre- 
tended to prophecy. If our young read- 
ers will look into the 4th vol. page 290, 
of this Magazine, they will see a picture 
of a druidical sacrifice most revolting to 
humanity. Nothing could be more rude 
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und savage than these islanders; and we 
must visit the most uncivilized Indian 
tribes that reside in the wilds of America 
to behold any thing now-a-days similar 
to our forefathers. 

Cassibelaunus commanded the Britons 
at the invasion of Cesar; and after fight- 
ing as long and as bravely as he could, 
he submitted to the conqueror, and made 
the best terms in his power for the van- 
quished islanders. 

Cesar returned to Italy to give an ac- 
count of his conquests, and was continu- 
ed in his command of Gaul and the nor- 
thern countries. 

This conquest by Cesar was little 
more than the success of the disciplined 
legions of Rome over a few tribes as bar- 
barous asthe American Indians. They 
retained their foothold and built cities on 
the island ; but it required a century or 
two and several Roman armies during 
the reigns of many emperors to complete 
what Cesar began. 

Britain was well situated for trade, but 
had no vesseis of burthen. The Pheni- 
cians visited the island before the ‘Trojan 
war, exporting tin from Cornwall in con- 
siderable quantities, and engrossed this 
lucrative commerce till about one hundred 
and sixty years before Julius Czsar, 
when the Greeks found out and entered 
into rivalry with the Phenician mer- 
chants. But neither of these commercial 
people appear to have been acquainted 
with any part of the country except the 
immediate neighborhood of Cornwall, and 


with this only for the purposes of trade. 
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A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
FOR CHILDREN. 





HENRY THE SECOND. 


HERE BEGIN THE PLANTAGENETS. 
ENRY was the son of Maud or Ma- 


tilda, who was the daughter of Hen- 
ry First ; so that she was Stephen’s cou- 


isin. His father was a Frenchman, and 


Henry was almost always in France be- 


fore he was king of England. He could 


} not speak English, for at that time nearly 


all the noblemen, gentlemen, and clergy- 
men in England were Normans, and 
French was the only language spoken at 
court. Although Henry knew so little of 
the English language, he was a very cle- 
ver man in some things, and read a great 
many books, but I never heard that he 
read the Bible ; so, poor man, he did not 
become wise unto salvation. 

In his reign a man named Gerard,who 
was a faithful servant of Christ, came to 
England from Flanders to preach the 
gospel, with about thirty men, women and 
children, who came with him. The En- 


glish would not listen to him, and Henry 
was very angry, and ordered them not to 
speak any more of the gospel of Jesus. 
But they chose to obey God rather than 
man, and went from house to house tell- 
ing the people ‘to believe in the Lord Je- 
sus and be saved.’ 

My dear children, how can I relate the 
sad story! Henry and his clergy order- 
ed them to be burnt in the forehead with 
a red hot iron, whipped through the 
streets of Oxford, and then cut off their 
clothes up to their girdles, and turned 
them out into the fields. It was in the 
winter, frost and snow on the ground, and 
Henry said he would punish any who 
dared to give them food or shelter. The 
dear little children clung to their parents 
and cried bitterly ; but they did not suf- 
fer long, their spirits soon returned unto 
God who gave them ; they fell asleep in 
Jesus. These poor children were better 
off than king Henry’s children, because I 
dare say they were early taught to seek 
the Lord. 

Henry had four boys and three daugh- 
ters, and he let them do many naughty 
things without punishing them, so that 
they were always quarrelling with each 
other ; and their mother, queen Eleanor, 
who was a very wicked woman, encour- 
aged them in being disobedient to their 
father ; but it is of no use to talk any 
more about them just now. 

I must not forget to tell you the history 
of a very great man, who lived in this 
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reign: his name was Thomas Becket : 
his parents were in an humble station of 
life ; but Becket’s manners were very 
easy and elegant, and Henry was so much 
pleased with him, that he made him lord 
chancellor of England. For some time 
they were great friends, and it is said 
that one day, when they were riding out 
together,they met a beggar shivering with 
the cold. ‘ Would it not be a good plan,’ 
said the king, ‘ to give that poor fellow a 
cloak this cold morning? ‘ Truly,’ said 
Becket, ‘ your majesty does well to think 
of the wants of others.’ ‘He shall soon 
have one,’ replied Henry, and began to 
pull Becket’s handsome red cloak lined 
with fur. Becket only held it tighter ; 
and in a few minutes Henry and Becket 
were rolling in the mud together. 

Becket was very proud and lived in 
great luxury, wasting his money in riot- 
ous living. At last his pride became so 
great that he would not do any thing that 
his king desired him, and they hated 
each other. 

One day Henry said in a great passion 
that he wished Becket was dead, and four 
of his courtiers, wishing to please the 
king, and not caring whether they pleased 
the King of kings, set off to Canterbury 
and murdered him while he was at the 
altar. Unhappy men! ‘the murderer 
shall have his part in the lake which 
burneth with fire and brimstone.’ 

Becket, having been killed before 
the altar, all the people of England 
believed that he was a saint. They 


worshipped his tomb and prayed to his 
bones ; and even Henry, in order to 
please his people and the pope, walked 
nearly a quarter of a mile to Becket’s 
grave, knelt to it, prayed to Becket’s 
bones, and suffered himself to be beaten 
until his back was covered with blood. 
After this you will not wonder that Hen- 
ry went on from one sin to another. It 
was he who built a labyrinth at Wood- 
stock, in which lived his mistress Rosa- 
mund Clifford, called Fair Rosamund, 
and whom the queen poisoned, having 
found the clue to her secret dwelling. 


Henry lost all his children, excepting | 


his two younger sons, Richard and John, 
and at last died of a broken heart, caused 
by the unkindness of his children. How 
true it is, ‘ there is no peace to the wick- 


ed !” 
HENRY THE SECOND. 


Character—Clever, but unamiable, and — 


a persecutor of the Christians. 

Right to the throne—Grandson of Hen- 
ry the First. His mother was Matilda, 
and his father Geoffrey Plantagenet. 


Children—Henry, Richard, Geoffrey, | 


John, Maud, Eleanor, and Joan. 
Grandson—Arthur son of Geoffrey. 
Line— Plantagenet. 

Remarkable Events—The persecution 
of Gerard and his flock ; the murder of 
Thomas Becket; and the rebellion of his 
children, in which they were encouraged 
by their mother. Glass windows were 
first used in private houses. London 
bridge begun, and was 33 years building. 
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THE SOCIABLE GROSBEAK. 


Perhaps one of the most striking in- 
stances of building instinct is displayed 
by a bird found in the interior of the Cape 
of Good Hope, calied the Sociable Gros- 
beak. They construct their nests under 
one roof, which they form of the branches 
of some tall and wide spreading tree, 
thatching it all over with a species of 
grass. 

When they have got their habitation 
fairly covered in they lay out the inside 
into regular streets, with nests on both 
sides, about a couple of inches apart. In 
one respect however they differ from the 
beaver, they do not appear to lay upa 
common store of food, the nature of the 
the climate not rendering such a precau- 
tion necessary. 

Here is the account of one of these e- 
rections furnished by a gentleman who 
minutely examined the structure. 

‘T observed on the way a tree with an 
enormous nest of those birds, and I call 
them republicans. As soon as I arrived 
at my camp I despatched a few men with 
a waggon, to bring it to me, that I might 
open the hive, and examine the structure 
in its minutest parts. When it arrived, 


Icut itin pieces witha hatchet, and 
found that the chief portion of the struc- 
ture consisted of a mass of grass without 
any mixture, but so compact and firmly 
basketed together as to be impenetrable 
to the rain. This is the commencement 
of the structure; and each bird builds its 
own nest under this canopy. But the 
nests are formed only beneath the eaves 
of the canopy, the upper surface remain- 
ing void, without however being useless, 
for as it has a projecting rim and is a lit- 
tle slanting, it serves to let the rain water 
run off, and preserves each little dwelling 
from the rain. Figure to yourself a huge 
irregular sloping roof, and all under the 
eaves of which are completely covered 
with nests, crowded one against another, 
and you will have a tolerably accurate 
idea of these singular edifices. 

‘Each nest is three or four inches in 
diameter, which is sufficient for the bird. 
But as they are all in contact with one a- 
nother around the eaves, they appear to 
the eye to form but one building, and are 
distinguishable from each other only by a 
small outside hole which is the entrance 
to the nest ; and even this little hole is 
sometimes common to three different nests, 
one of which is situated at the bottom 
and the other two at the sides. 

‘The large nest or canopy which I ex- 
amined was one of the most considerable 
which I had seen on my journey, and con- 
tained three hundred and twenty inhabit- 
ed cells.’ 
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Up! brothers, up! 


Furnished for this work by Lowrt1t Mason, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 
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See, how in royal splendor bright 
The sun spreads far and wide his light ; 
He warms the meadow and the field, 
Till earth her secret stores doth yield. 


3 
He like a generous hero starts, 
To bless a world, and glad all hearts 
Sublime and silent. he doth throw 
His light and warmth on al! below. 


4 
Up! brothers, up! a song of praise, 
Let every thankful spirit raise ; 
And may the God, who unde the light 
Chase from our souls al] inward night 
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